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Really brief 


Small porpoise on 
brink of extinction 


There may be only 

19 vaquitas left in the 
wild. Numbers of the small 
porpoises, found only in 
Mexico's Gulf of California, 
have dwindled in recent 
years and an assessment 
using acoustic underwater 
sensors has estimated just 
how bad the situation now 
is (Royal Society Open 
Science, doi.org/c8zz). 


UK Lyme disease 
cases are rising 


An analysis of Lyme 
disease incidence in the UK 
suggests that the infection 
may be three times as 
common as previously 
thought. A team has 
estimated that there 

were 7700 cases of 

Lyme disease in 2012 

in the UK. This is far more 
than the usual estimate 

of between 2000 and 
3000 cases a year (BMJ 
Open, doi.org/c8zx). 


Monkeys show their 
logical thinking 


Macaques have passed a 
test that shows they can 
use logical reasoning to 
solve puzzles. The finding 
adds to growing evidence 
that animals don’t just 
make choices purely to 
maximise the reward 

they get (Science Advances, 
doi.org/c8zw). 
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Robotics 


Stamping won't kill 
this cockroach robot 


EVER tried to squash a pesky 
insect only to see it scuttle off 
once you raise your shoe? You 
may soon have the same difficulty 
eradicating tiny robots, because 

a simple machine seems to have 
been given the robustness of 
acommon cockroach. 

“Tt looks really like a cockroach 
moving on the ground,” says 
Liwei Lin at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

The prototype robots comprise 
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acurved rectangle and angled 

front leg. They are up to 

3 centimetres long and 

weigh less than 0.07 grams. 
When electricity is applied, the 

robot body contracts and expands 

in quick succession. During these 

motions, the front leg strikes 

the floor and helps to propel 

the bot forward at speeds of up 

to 20 centimetres per second. 

The devices can carry up to 

six times their own weight. 

One successfully transported 

a single peanut, for example 

(Science Robotics, doi.org/c82p). 
The robots easily survive 
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with drug-resistant bacteria 


MULTIDRUG-resistant bacteria are 
dotted throughout London. From 
swabs taken across the city, nearly 
half of the samples containing 
a common type of bacteria had 
a drug-resistant strain in them. 
Hermine Mkrtchyan at the 
University of East London and her 
colleagues swabbed commonly 
touched surfaces around the city, 
including door handles, stair 
handrails and taps in shopping 
centres and train stations, and lifts 
and reception areas in hospitals. 
They tested the swabs for the 
presence of staphylococci, a group 
of bacteria that can cause antibiotic- 
resistant infections such as MRSA. 


Out of 182 swabs containing 
staphylococci, 40.7 per cent 
were resistant to more than one 
antibiotic. And out of 418 swabs 
from hospitals containing the 
bacteria, 49.5 per cent were 
multidrug-resistant (Scientific 
Reports, doi.org/c82h). 

“Finding such high levels 
of antibiotic-resistant bacteria 
in the general public settings 
is a worrisome finding,” 
says Mkrtchyan. 

Most of the bacteria identified 
aren't usually pathogenic, but 
some may cause infections in people 
with weakened immune systems. 
Sam Wong 


a human stepping on them. 

Lin says that, in experiments, 
amember of his team tried 
stamping on one device with as 
much force as they could muster. 
Although its speed was roughly 
halved, the bot still worked. 

Lin says that twisting one’s foot 
while stamping would probably 
destroy the robot, though. 

More work is needed to control 
the robots’ movement, says Tim 
Helps at the University of Bristol, 
UK. But he thinks they could 
soon be used in industrial 
contexts, perhaps for inspecting 
pipes or sewers. Chris Baraniuk 


Water purification 


Slice of wood makes 
saltwater drinkable 


FILTERING the salt out of seawater 
can take a lot of energy. A thin 
membrane of porous wood may 
be able to fix that. 

In membrane distillation, salty 
water is usually pumped through 
a plastic film with tiny pores that 
filter out the salt and allow only 
water molecules through. 

“Ifyou think of traditional 
water filtration, you need very 
high-pressure pumping to 
squeeze the water through, so 
it uses a lot of energy,’ says Jason 
Ren at Princeton University. 

Ren and his colleagues have 
made a membrane froma thin 
piece of American basswood, 
instead. “This is more energy 
efficient and it doesn’t use fossil 
fuel-based materials like many 
other membranes,” he says. 

Chemical treatment makes 
the wood’s surface slippery, 
and one side is heated so water 
is vaporised as it flows over it. 
The vapour then travels 
through the pores to the colder 
side and leaves the salt behind, 
condensing as fresh water 
(Science Advances, doi.org/c84g). 

Doing this for a thin layer of 
water takes less energy than 
maintaining a high temperature 
to boil it all, as happens with other 
approaches, says Ren. Leah Crane 
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